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Wooded hills, I’a. to ]\loiit. and Mo. 

Bromus incanus (Shear), eoinh. nov. 

li. piir(j(tns incanus Slu'ar. 1900. 1. <■. j). 41. 

Wooded hills. Pa. to Va., S. D. atid Te.x. 

Elymus striatus var. arkansanus (Serihn. & Hall), eonih. nov. 

E arh'onsanus Serihn. & Hall. 1900. U. S. Dep. Agric. Div. 

Agrost. 

Hnl. 24:45. 

Wooded hills, Md. to la. and sonthw. 

Dkpautmknt of AouKT’i/ruKF, Washington, D. C. 


SOMK MAINE KITHI. THE HEAt'KHERUlES OF THE 


KENNEHUNKS AND ^VELI.S, 


HI. 


W. H. Hl.\n('haki>. 


liVtliis concluding jaiper the Hi.spnlns and Setosns cla.sses of l>lack- 
herries are taken uj), two new species and one new vari(*ty are (h^scrilxvl, 
and some of their variations are mentioned under names suggested hy 
the now ])opular (‘.xplanations of plant variations. 

Hrnis iiisi*ii)U.s E. (R. sent pc rv ire ns Higelow, R. ohnvalis Michx. 
R. obimiins Persoon.) Plants normally perfectly pro.strate; stems very 

slender, small at the h (i, lx t' 1111 11 ^ 

mostly relloxed hristh's, some of the smaller generally tij)jX‘<| with 
smalf glands; hranching freely and tip})ing vigorou-sly. I.eaves on 
new canes ,4-foliate or often in this .section 5-foliate, thick, smooth, 
shining, remaining in favorahh* places till .spring, stipules often larg^'; 
leaflets broadly ohovate with a very short point or none, 1 to 14 in. 
long, often 2 in., crenate-dentatcN variants often .serrate and pointed. 
(in)Wth on old canes erect, leafy, nearly glabrous; leaves 5-foliate, 
probably nevi'f ix)rmally 5-folia.te; leaflets thick, broad and rounded; 
inflon'sccMU'c .sh'iider, mor<*. or le.ss racemose; bristh^s very weak or 
noix*, unifoliate U*av(*.s t(*w and broad; flowers v(‘ry variable in si/e, 
f in. to 1 in. broad or .sometimes very large; petals g<Mierally broad, 
often very narrow; blo.s.soming and fruiting very late; fruit generally 
small aixl .sonr, but in favorabUi |)lac(\s often f in. in diameter and 
<juit(‘ edil)le. .Abundant in all parts of this .section, dry or moist 

ground, shade or sun. 

^i’lu' popular im|)r(\ssion seems to be'that this is a vc'i'V weak |>lant 
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and the lierbaria collections mostly arc such, hut it is often of a very 
robust nature especially in clcyated situations and on bleak shores. 
These forms seem to make it d(‘siral)le to hayc them segregated as a 
variety. 

%/' _ 

Var. major, n. var. Plants much larger in every way, the stem 
oft(‘n densely covered with ratluT strong bristh^s, leaves much larger, 
leaflets on new canes often 3 in. long, frequently pointed aiul serrate, 
sometimes narrow; varying in a similar manner on the old canes. 
Teiuh'ncv to climb over bushes much irreater. 

« o 

Kuju's SKTOsus Bigelow. (li. ni(/rw(in.s\ Bydberg.) Plants with 
the neiv canes generally erect, sometimes decumbent, to 3 ft. high 
or often 4 ft.; stems seldom branched, terete or slightly angled, thick 
at the base tind soft, clothed Avith numerous bristles varying from 200 
.soft ones to 100 or h‘ss strong ones to the inch of stem, the former set 
at a right angle to the stem and the latter strongly retrorse, more or 
less of the smaller bristles and hairs bearing small glands at the end. 
Leaves often large, 4 in. wide, varying from liglit yellow-green to dark 
green, not thick but firm, nearly or (piite glabrous, a few appressed 
hairs above and some close pubescence below not rare, mostly 5- 
foliate, a few of the lower leaves .3-foliate; l(*aflets oval or rhom- 
boidal, rather cuneatc and well ])ointed; s<‘rrate, or serrate-dentate 
toward the |)oints, the middle one about 3 in. long and If in. wide, 
the others similar in shape but smaller; petiole and j)etiolules resem¬ 
bling th(‘ stem in bristles and glands, the j)ctiolule of the middle leaflet 
f of an inch long, the si<le ones shorter and the basal leaflets sessile. 

Old canes oft(‘n decumbent or j)rostratc, badly killed back especially 

on large canes, bristles generally much im[>aircd. Second year’s 

growth consisting of leafy erect or upward spreading fruit branches 

tipj)ed with a racemose often branched infloresc('nce; branches very 

variable in length, generally one from each old leaf-axil or several 

from the u|)per if badly killed l)ack. Axis seldom straight, weakly 

armed or merely his|)id; leaves 3-foliat(; or j)art of th(‘m .5-foliate; 

hadh'ts ])oinfed at each end, varying from jiarrow to wide, serrate- 

d(*ntate; in texture and color much lik<‘ those on new cam's. Lni- 

foliate leaves few none or rarelv manv. P('dic('ls and calvx lobes 

• • # 

generally hi.sj)id oft('n densely .so with abundant glanded hairs, or 
soim'tiines nearly naked. Flowers a|)p('aring very latt; rath(*r showy, 

1 in. broad mon' or h'ss, petals usually narrow, less than om'-half as 
wid(' as long. Fruit rij)ening late globosi*, small and sour, or often 
quite large and edible. 

(frows (‘vervwh('r(' in these towns, tin* rankest j)lants in the riclu'st 
and most favored spots. Farther .south and in h'.ss exposed places 
it .seems to be most at honu' i?i moist situations. 

Dr. Rydberg’s R. nigricans is a .synonym for this specie's and the 
injection ol this name has t(*nded to make confusion. There are 
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extant tlin'e wry ineajjre .specimens sent out by Dr. Bigelow evidently 
taken from the .same plant which he says grew in a swamp in Sudl)ury, 
Ma.ss. Dr. Rydlu'rg a.ssumes that the.se. three specinu'iis belong to a 
species distinct from the great mass of wliat is known as R. .vcto.sv/.v 
which la* l>y this process makes nameless and proceeds to name, d'ln; 
writer in .'Kngnst, IhOti, gathered this species from about a dozen stations 
in Sudhurv each different from the others and varvini; as much or 
more from each other as they do from Dr. Bigelow’s. This s|)ecies 
is variable hut th(‘ variations are not deej). If these slight variations 
are to he considered as specific there is no end to the species that can 
he made from them. His specimens and his description will ])rohahly 
.satisfy botanists, accpiainted with this species in its haunts, that this 
plant may |)ro|)erly still he known as R. .'iefosu.'} Bigelow, 

Rubus tardatus, n. sp. Plants slightly glandular, very late in 
starting and fruiting, deeumhent, .seldom branched tending to he 
prostrate and entirely .so th(‘ second ycuir, tipping vigorously; stems 
terete, hard, with numerous strong lu’istle-prickles; leaves (piinate, 
leaflets narrow, dark green, thick, smooth and .somewhat leathery. 
Some of the leaves on the fruit branches often (piinate. 

Xrw cu/ic.v. Stems decumbent, tending to he prostrate, .s(‘ldom 
hrancluid, brown, hard, .4 to ti ft. long, tipping vigorously in Septem- 
h<‘r; |)ith slightly pentagonal; proper pubescence on the stem nom*, a 
few or numerous r(‘d-gland(‘d hairs, commonly present. Prickle 
varying from spiny <^iu's to strong bristles, ^ in. h)ng, 25 to 30 to the 
incli of stem, set at random. Leaves large, 5-foliat(', large ones 7 in. 
long by r» in. wide', thick, leathery, very dark green and perfectly gla¬ 
brous on the upper surface, pubescence clo.se on the lower surface or 
wanting, not appreciable to the. touch. Leaflets long oval to obovatc, 
outline' ('iitire, narrowly cuiu'ati' and rather long-pointed, entire at the 
base, serrate then .s(*rrate-dentate above. Petiole and jietiolules slen¬ 
der, yellowish, glabrous save a few glanded hairs, W(*ll grooved, prickh's 
long, slender, straight; th<' petioluh' of the middle leaflet ^ in. long, 
th(' side ones short, and the basal leaflets .se.ssile. 

0/(1 rant's. St<*ms prostrate*, slightly killed back, prickles .somewhat 
brokc'ii. 

or stemU'ts, 7 in. to 1 foot high, oiu* from each old leaf-axil. Axis 
lu'arly straight, glabrous, jirickles h'W and w{*ak. Leaves in color 
and texture like those on mnv cam's, 3-foliat(' or often tlu* low(*r o- 
foliate tlie iippe'r nnifoliate; leaflets often 2 in. long, generally narrow, 
long-cun<'at<\ jiointed, singly .s(*rrafe, the middU* om; short-stalked. 
Inflor('.sc<'nce occupying about om'-fourth of the axis a simple racenu', 
8 to 12 flow('r.s, subtended by small bracts and nnifoliate h*aves, pedi- 
c(*ls and |K*duncle with numerous glanded hairs. Flowers, appearing 
first about the 10th of July, about one inch broad, j)etal.s one-half as 


(ii'owth of .st'cond vt'ar consisting of erec't leafv branclu 
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wide as long, often more than five. Sepals glanded. tViiit globose 
of 3 to 21 drupelets, the best fruit al)OUt j in. in diameter, rather .sour. 


Type stations: The west road from Kennebunk village to VVest 
Kennebunk, Maine. Abundant in Wells, Kennebunk and Kenne- 
bunkport. Also in North Berwick. 

This species is a dewberry and has many of the characters of Ji. 
hupidus and R. setosus though they arc not very apparent when 
casuallv examined. The texture and color of the leaves, thick and 
dark green, indicate the fornu'r; but they are not evergreen or shiny 
and are 5-foliate both on tin; new canes and often also on the old ones,, 
narrow, serrate and pointed as in the hitter. In many other respects 
the characters are similarly mixed, but the hard stem and stout jiriekles 
are to be found in neither. 

Rubus junceus, n. sp. Plants with a fiim.sy look, erect the first 
year, weak, soft-stemmed, often prostrate the second year, glandless 
except on the inflorescence, prickles weak, leaves thin, 5-foliolate, 
flowering early. 

New canes. Stems upright, thick at the base, weak, very soft, 
dark red, angled, 2 to 3 ft. high, rarely branched, glabrous and gland- 
le.ss, armed with straight, retrorse, sleiuler bristle-prickles ^ in. long, 
10 to 20 to the inch of stem, not noticeably in lines. Leaves o-foliate, 
flim.sy-looking, thin light yellow-green, slightly hairy on the u|)per 
surface, considerably jiubescent beneath. Leaflets oval, pointed at 
each end, coarselv, unevenlv and doublv serrate-dentate, the middle 
leaflet broad, nearly rhombic, 3 iii. long by 2 in. wide, the side ones 
similar but narrower and the basal ones (piite narrow. Petiole and 
petiolules very .slender, glabrous, grooved, retrorse bri.stles slender, 
the petiolule of the middle h'aflet ^ in. long, the side ones nearly one- 
half as long and the basal leaflets se.ssile. 

Old canes. Stems often prostrate, prickles nearly intact or often 
all Avanting. N(*w growth consisting of erect leafy fruit branches 
0 in. to 1 foot high, one from each old leaf-axil. Axis glabrous, un¬ 
armed, slightly /.igzag. Lower leaves 3-foliate, none 5- 
sembling those on new canes, the Uj)j)er ones unifoliate and becoming 
regularly smaller. Infloresci'iice occupying about one-fourth of the 
branch, racmnosi', eoveri'd with many red-glanded hairs, jiedicels 
slender, about 12, subtendi'd bv the unifoliate leaves ami leaflike 

' t 

liraets. Flowi'rs appearing late in June about in. broad, petals 
nearly twice as long as broad, sejials with numerous glanded hairs. 
Fruit ri|)e aft«“r the middle of August, mostly small, globose; one of 
the best h in. in diameter with 14 drujielets each f‘jy in. in diameter. 

Type stations: Kennebunk d('|)ot yard; the direct road from the 
depot to the shoe-shoj); the west road from Kennebunk village to 
Parsons station and the road to Wells Branch. Abundant in most 
parts of Kennebunk, Kennebunkport and Wells. Dry gi'ound, open 
sun and light shade. 
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This v<TV a)>un(lant species lias some n'semhlaneo to R. ftf’to.siift, 
<*nou^h pi'rhaps to justify jilaeinj; it in that class. Its red stem nearly 
iiak(‘d tlu* s<‘eond year, flimsy <lelieate ajijiearanee, and early flo\V(*ring 
<‘asily distingnish it from that species. 

ddi(M'e ar(‘ in this section many other forms which may he considered 

t • 

as hybrids, mutants, variants or alan’rant forms according to the 
botanist’s way of looking at the.se subjects. 

Rrnt's iiisi’iDi.'s X SKTO.sr.s, d'he.se are. mostly prostrate or nearly 
so but they do not like* R. fii.s'pidus branch, tip, nor pr(‘.serve tln'ir 
leaves through the winter, while th('v are 5-foliate. Fre(|uent. No 
two alik<*. 

Hrnu.s iii.siMDrs X skmikhkctus. Hare, found in but two or three 
places. 

Kum s iiisiMDi s X mi'OH.Mi.sfi.M s. 'J’his was found in but one 
place ami both the speci(*s wen* growing near. 

Several other very distinct forms grow h(*re. ()ne is a dwarf “ liigh” 
blackberry 1 to 2 feet high, n'lnarkably fruitful, growing in the woods. 
Another belongs to the <SV/o.s//.v cla.ss, while a third though common 
fruits so little as to give little chance to study it. Should they prove 
to be abundant and wides|)r('ad names will be in order. \\ hat the 
writer regards as the (‘.ssentials of a spei’ics is not m(‘n*ly distinct 
<‘haracters, but the form must be sufHci(*ntlv abundant and wide- 
spread. Sports fre(|uently have sharper characters than any sjieiaes. 


Sui*ri.t:MKXTAi{Y Notes on the d’ltKEE Preceding Pai*ei{S. 

During the ])resent sea.son the writer has done a good deal of work 
on Kuhns in Rhode Island and in IVla.s.sachusetts esjiecially in the 
southea.stern part. As .some of the plants described in th<'S(* jiapcrs 
as mnv sjx‘ci(*s havi; been found in additional localities, it .seems 
worth while to append the following notes in regard to tln'm: — 
Jiiihii.'i A nindr/nniis is abundant on the hii;hwav from ]\Iarblcln*ad to 

“ 4 

Swampscott. R. rf'r.iirriraiili.s- is also abundant in lu'dges in the neigh¬ 
borhood “('ow Fort” in Marbh'head. R. f/eop/nhiM occurs in the 
northern part of New Bedford and in Plymouth near Manomet. R. 
pheatijoints was found in Burrillville, K. 1., and in Ihdmc'r and Mun¬ 
son, M ass. R. (irctiiroliis was v('rv ph*nty in pastures in Stoughton 
and .sevc'ral mih's awav in Canton. R. .srtytirrrriiis occurn'd abnn- 
dantlv bv th<* roa<l from ^Vestvale in Concord to the Wavside Inn in 

• 4 • 

Sudbnrv, and in Arlington near the standpipe. R. Arintdehniu.s and 
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R. Jeckylaims belonfj to the Fmndo.sm class. R. Jrotidosiis seems 
to deserve notice here. 

Jiunus FRONDOSU.S Bigelow. This fine species, which was dcscrihed 
eighty years ago and which is very ahimdant about Boston, seems 
never to have been recognized an<l there are few herbarium s])ecimens 
(‘xtant. One is a short undeveloped fruit branch in bud sent by Dr. 
Bigelow to Dr. Torrey in 1823. In the letter accompanying it he 
characterized it much as in his description published soon after in the 
s(‘cond edition of his “Florula Bostoniensis.” This letter is j)reserved 
at the New York Botanical Oarden. A second sj)ecimen is a fruit 
hraneh in flower collected recentlv 1)V Mr. W. P. Rich. A third is 




also a flowering branch collected recently on the Arboretum grounds 
at Jamaica Plain. These two are preserved in the Arboretum her¬ 
barium. The writer had assumed that the Boston botanists had se¬ 
cured the common plants in that section and not till late in August 
(1900) did he look around there. The s))ecies in fpiestion was soon 
found at Cobb Corner in Sharon and near Sharon Heights. After¬ 
wards it was observed at the following stations: Canton, Arlington, 
Le.xington, Medford, Winchester, Stoneham, Belmont, Sudbury, Fram- 
ijigham, Wayland, Clinton, and ]Milton. It is especially abun(Uuit on 
the hill between Arlington village and I>ake Mystic, and in Clinton two 
miles south of the Wachusett dam in the pastures bordering the east 
side of the reservoir near the Kleetrie Railroad. It is to be distin- 


' its strong. 



guished at sight from the other “high l)ush 
round stem, abundant long recurving l)ranches which touch and lie 
upon the ground but do not appear to tip, leaves thick, roughly pul)es- 
cent, leaflets verv broad, the middle one onlv stalked. The old cane 

' t ^ 4 

preserves its leaves till autumn the fruit ri|)ening early and falling 
while all the h^avc's (“ven on the infloresccMice remain. Tlx; inflores¬ 
cence is a close cvnic with inanv of the ix'dicvls subteixh'd bv broad 

t' t 1 t 

h'aves. No name could be more apj)ro|)riate. It is occasional in 
Connecticut and Rluxk* Island. 

Runt’s At.LKoiiAMKNsi.s Porter. (/?. niyroharcuM Bailey, R. vi/losus 
Gray’s Manual in part.) d'here are two very common, very char¬ 
acteristic aixl v(*ry different sj)eeie.s of high blackberries in the eastern 
part of the United Stat(‘s. 
blackl)errie.s from ]Maine to New York aixl south to North (^arolitui. 
They encroach vcmw litth' on (‘ach other’s territory. ()ne is a northern 
plant with a delicious spicy flavor to be coin])ared only with the straw- 



constitute the bulk of the hiirh 
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berry, the plant that Dr. Porter named 1{. Allec/hanien.sis and Prof. 
Paih'.y later named R. nif/roharcuft. Its ranj^e is from northern New 
England and New York (except at considerable elevations where R. 
Cdiuulensis holds sway, R. pen/ratiis in some jdaees occurring al.so) 
to the low coast (beginning mvir Bo.ston) and the adjacent valleys 
and .sand j)lain.s. It extenrls to Northern New Jersey, occurs in s|)ots. 
in Southeastern Pennsylvania, and seems to be frequent in the Pocono 

Mountains. 

J'he other which is a more .southern plant has its northern limit 
at an elevation of about 2(M) feet in (\)nnecticut and Uhode Island 
occujn'ing about one-fourth of Connecticut and one-half of Rhode 
Island. It follows the coast and saiul plains of Massaehu.setts to Pos¬ 
ton. d'his is R. An(lreii\<tianns described bv the writer in Uuodoua, 
Jan., Plot). As it occurs in Southington, Connecticut, it bears very 
poorly but nearer the coast and in Penn.sylvani.a, New Jersey and 
Virginia it is an abundant bearer. 'Phe fruit is large, the drupelets 
loo.se and large. '^Phe fruit is sweet but n()t aromatic, \\ here tin* two 
sj)ecies overlap this is much the (*arlier and .s(‘ems to be the parent of 
most of the cultivated forms. 

'Phis information the writer has obtained by personal search, though’ 
an (‘xamination of .several private herbaria and tho.se of Prown Uni¬ 
versity, Yale University, New York Potanical (xarden, Philadelphia 


Aeademv of Sciences and the National Herbarium at Washington 
have conHrnu'd it. 

It appears that when Dr. Porter found R. Alle(/Jian.ir>i.s‘is it was so 
dilb'H'nt from what he had calle<l R. ril/o.s'us' — the |)lant now named 
R. A ndrcic.sianii.s that he |)ublish<‘d it as a variety ami later as a specie's. 


Note* his descri|)tion. “ It dilfers from R. ri/losiis in Ix'ing h;ss robust 
ami tall but ('specially in tlu' character of tlu' fruit which is smaller, 
scai'c('ly fh'shy and po.ss('.s.sed of a p('culia.r sj>icy flavor from J to I in. 
or more in length and often oblong and ta|)ering toward the end in 
the manner of the little Hnge'r.” Prof. Paih'V would hardly have pub- 
lislu'd R. iiKjrohaccu.s if he had known the plant Dr. Port('r called R. 
villo.stis. II(^ hesitated, as it was, thinking Dr. Porter’s name might 
l>e correct. 'Phere seems, how('ver, to be no doubt that Dr. Porter 
was the' first to segregate our .sj)iey blackberry, and that its name 
should I)c R. AUeglianiensIs. 

WeSTMIX.STKH, VkK.MONT. 


